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THE UNITED STATES 
DISQUALIFIED 


ECENTLY the Negroes of the United States have made 
various efforts to enforce in the countries constituting the 
United Nations the principles of its charter. They are pro- 

ceeding like the judge in Canada who declared invalid a law which 
he considered as conflicting with principles in that charter which his 
country has approved as just and equitable. Negro attorneys are 
now incorporating into their briefs against segregation the same 
contentions. 

Going a step farther last spring, the National Negro Congress 
filed with the United Nations a detailed memorial indicting the 
United States before that body as a culprit operating antagonisti- 
cally to the very principles of that charter which it has approved, 
and the complainant prayed that the United States be called to ac- 
count for its crime against humanity. Very recently the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People filed with the 
United Nations a similar memorial signed by hundreds of thousands 
of persons praying likewise for the deliverance of fourteen million 
Negroes from the inequalities and injustices from which they have 
suffered during the last three centuries in this country. They might 
have spoken also for the millions of Negroes who suffer in a slightly 
different way from the injustices of the British Empire. 

The presentation of these memorials brought embarrassment 
to the United Nations. In a sense this body is not supposed to in- 
tervene in the internal strife of the nations composing it, but it had 
not long operated before it had to take the position that racial pro- 
scription in South Africa justified its refusal to permit the annexa- 
tion of the mandated South West Africa to the Union of South 
Africa; and the body finally winked at the interference of the United 
States in the internal affairs of Greece. How a nation administers 
its internal affairs, moreover, is considered as a deciding factor as 
to whether or not it should be admitted to the United Nations. 
Recently, however, the United Nations under the influence of 
Dulles, who spoke for the United States, modified its demands 
upon South Africa to implement a plan of trusteeship for Southwest 
Africa, and, by allowing an indefinite period for working toward a 
plan which it may or may not be soon required to do, leaves this 


exploited colony as a mandate still at the mercy of the medieval 
Union of South Africa. 


But what can this body do to discipline the United States? 
Considering the question according to the terms of its charter, it 


should suspend the United States, until this country gets rid of 
(Continued on page 71) 
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THE DANIEL FAMILY OF VIRGINIA 


HUSBAND and a wife of 
A great attainment among 
American families were the 
late Charles James Daniel and 
Carrie Green Daniel of Virginia. 
Their chief interest in life lay in 
the pursuit of education. Born in 
this state, the husband during 
slavery and the wife immediately 
afterwards, they availed them- 
selves of all the schooling which 
their day and generation afforded. 
The father and mother mastered 
the fundamentals and passed the 
high school level; six of their 
eight children completed a college 
course and six secured degrees on 
the graduate level. Five of the 
six, through research ability, made 
a noteworthy contribution to 
knowledge in their respective 
fields and thus became doctors of 
philosophy. This number of doc- 
tors of philosophy in one family 
establishes a record unsurpassed 
by any Negro family and perhaps 
by any American white family. 
Of the eight children of Charles 
and Carrie Green Daniel, six are 
living. They are Vattel, Sadie, 
William, Carrie, Robert and Wal- 
ter; the deceased are Charles and 
Corinne. Of the six living chil- 
dren four are currently very ac- 
tive in educational and academic 
circles. Robert is a college presi- 
dent; Vattel is a college dean; and 
Sadie and Walter are college pro- 
fessors. William served for a 


By L. P. Jackson® 


number of years as the associate 
executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association in its 
department of education; recent- 
ly he has held positions in the 
government service as supervisor 
of several projects and as an asso- 
ciate on government boards. The 
other child, Carrie, is a high school 
teacher, housewife and mother of 
two children. 

Vattel married Maggie Brown; 
Sadie, Irvin St. Clair; Carrie, 
Ulysses Prunty; Corinne, William 
Christian; Robert, Blanche Tay- 
lor; and Walter, Theodora Wil- 
liams. 

Extending through a period of 
four generations the genealogy of 
the Daniel family of today shows 
that they are the lineal descend- 
ants of Lucy Langston and Ralph 
Quarles; of their daughter, Maria 
Langston, and Joseph Powell; of 
their daughter, Lucinda Powell, 
and William Daniel; and of their 
son, Charles James Daniel, and 
Carrie Green. In this same fourth 
generation they are likewise the 
lineal descendants of three other 
couples in the father’s line and 
four in the mother’s line, but these 
are unknown to the writer. From 
Lucy Langston and Ralph Quarles 
through Charles Daniel the home 


*Dr. L. P. Jackson is a professor of 
history at Virginia State College and is 
the greatest living authority on the Ne- 
gro in Virginia. 


of each member of this family was 
Louisa County, Virginia. 

Lucy Langston was a woman 
of mixed Negro and Indian blood 
who lived as the only wife of 
Ralph Quarles for thirty years or 
more. Quarles was a planter and 
a kind master who allowed his 
bondmen a considerable degree 
of self direction. He liberated sev- 
eral, among whom was none other 
than his life-long consort. To 
them were born between 1800 and 
1829 four children, who carried 
the surname of the mather rather 
than that of the father. One was 
Maria, mentioned above, and an- 
other was John Mercer Langston 
who later achieved national dis- 
tinction as an orator and a man 
of public affairs. To the Daniel 
brothers and sisters of today he 
is a great-great uncle. 

Maria Langston inherited land 
and chattels from her father and 
always lived in comfort. From 
her father came not only real and 
personal property, but also human 
property in the person of her hus- 
band, Joseph Powell.. Although 
she held him throughout life as 
her slave husband, Powell in prac- 
tice was her free husband. Twen- 
ty-one children were born to this 
couple, one of whom was Lucinda. 
She too became the owner of con- 
siderable personal estate which 
she no doubt inherited directly or 
indirectly from her grandfather. 


PATERNAL ANCESTRY OF THE DANIEL FAMILY 
Vattel, Sadie, Charles, William, Carrie, Corinne, Robert, Walter 


Lucy Langston = Ralph Quarles 
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Lucinda Powell holds an impor- 
tant place in the history of the 
Daniel family, for it was she who 
married William Daniel, the first 
in this genealogical sketch to hold 
the family name of today. In all 
probability he was the offspring 
of a free father and a slave moth- 
er. The father was a Poindexter 
and one of a numerous group of 
free Poindexters of Louisa. He 
was born the slave of Peter M. 
Daniel, a man of social standing 
but the owner of only a few slaves. 
Like Joseph Powell, William Dan- 
iel was held by his wife as a slave 
but in reality he lived as a free 
man. He became legally free in 
1847 through the last will and 
testament executed by her in that 
year. She willed him a personal 
estate, but it appears that he de- 
veloped it no further. At any rate 
his son was left to struggle for 
himself. 

From the union of William 
Daniel and Lucinda Powell Daniel 
came one daughter and one son, 
Sarah A. and Charles James. 
Sarah married Andrew Broadus 
Poindexter and thus strengthened 
the tie of Daniel and Poindexter. 
Charles was married to Carrie 
Green and to them were born the 
eight children who constitute the 
chief characters in this family 
story. 

The question of the basis of in- 
telligence and superior achieve- 
ment in a family group is one 
which has not been completely de- 
termined by modern psychology. 
The conflicting claims of the in- 
fluence of heredity and environ- 
ment still exist. The matter is 
complicated further by the fact 
that a line of ancestors progresses 
in number geometrically with the 
result that many varying degrees 
of mentality arise. Every individ- 
ual has two parents, four grand- 
parents, eight great-grandparents, 
sixteen great-great grandparents, 
and so forth. Usually among them 
are persons of subnormal, normal, 
and superior intelligence. Apply- 
ing this to the Daniel family the 
same general tendency is to be ex- 
pected. Of the fourteen great- 


great-grandparents not presented 

here, some of them must have been 
persons of mediocre ability. But 
of the two who are presented 
there is evidence that they and 
their descendants possessed good 
minds and cultivated their native 
endowment by adding the element 
of education. They acquired it 
even though they lived in slavery 
time. 

Speaking of Maria Langston 
Powell, John Mercer Langston 
says: “Her education was not 
neglected, and her knowledge of 
books was unusual... she spelled, 
read and wrote well.” And com- 
menting on her large number of 
children he further says: “Every 
son of hers and every daughter 
was given a reasonably fair edu- 
eation .. . with sound moral and 
religious training.” Among these 
many daughters was Lucinda who 
later married William Daniel. 

That William Daniel was pro- 
ficient in his trade, there can be 
no doubt. He was a shoemaker 
of skill and, in common with most 
craftsmen who were engaged in 
the fashioning of leather into 
boots and shoes, he stood above 
the rank and file of his fellowmen. 
He labored at the last during the 
greater part of his life of seventy 
odd years and thus contributed 
to the welfare of his community. 
In common with most skilled 
workers of his day he operated a 
small farm as a side line. 

On this farm were born Sarah 
in 1842 and Charles in 1845. Since 
the latter was born at the begin- 
ning of the presidency of James 
K. Polk, he bore the nickname, 
“Polk” Daniel. From the year of 
his birth until 1870 Charles Daniel 
lived with his father, his mother, 
Lucinda, having died within five 
years after her marriage. Dur- 
ing his boyhood he learned his 
father’s trade of shoemaking and 
worked on his rented farm. He 
labored on the farm during the 
day and in the shoe shop at night. 

Though his education was han- 
dicapped in this manner and 
though he worked against ob- 
stacles that his children and most 
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Negro children of a later day 
never encountered, he acquired 
enough schooling by 1870 to be 
rated as the most highly educated 
Negro of his community. Having 
no opportunity in the beginning 
of acquiring a knowledge of fun- 
damental learning from a school 
teacher and facing laws forbid- 
ding such action, Daniel contrived 
certain ingenious methods of 
learning to read and to cipher not- 


JOHN MERCER LANGSTON 


withstanding. From the miller, to 
whom he carried the grain raised 
on the family farm, he learned 
the alphabet. But realizing that 
his trips to the miller were too 
infrequent, he resorted to climb- 
ing into the loft of the miller’s 
barn on Sunday afternoons to 
practice reading from the collec- 
tion of letters stored away there. 
The multiplication table he 
learned while plowing in the field. 
Placing a book on the plow before 
him, he learned the table as he 
walked up and down the rows. 
By these and other methods Daniel 
advanced himself beyond the level 
of his associates, but to him this 
was not enough. His next turn 
was to seek “higher learning” by 
going away from home to “col- 
lege.” 

Fortunately for the ambitious 
Negroes of the post Civil War 
period, certain northern benevo- 
lent societies established schools 
in the South for their benefit as 
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early as 1865. One of these was 
the Richmond Institute founded 
by northern Baptists at Richmond 
in that year. Daniel entered this 
institution in 1871, was graduated 
from its normal department in 
1877, and its academic department 
in 1878. He appears, then, to have 
mastered well about all that 
Richmond Institute then had to 
offer. It offered more in later 
years as it eventually grew into 
the present Virginia Union Uni- 
versity. In 1878-79 he undertook 
the study of law at Howard Uni- 
versity but remained there for 
this one year only. He abandoned 
law for the reason that, according 
to his observation, lawyers were 
always identified with politics. 
He apparently was not attracted 
to governmental activity in its 
professional aspects. 

Instead of practicing law 
Charles J. Daniel chose the pro- 
fession of teaching. Securing a 
position as teacher and principal 
of a school in Danville, he went 
there about 1882 and remained un- 
til 1888. During these years he 
met Carrie Green, a teacher in 


MRS. CARRIE GREEN DANIEL 


STATE COLLEGE 
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VATTEL ELBERT DANIEL 
this city. In 1889, at the age of 
forty-four he married her; she 
then was twenty-three. 

One explanation for the late 
marriage of Charles Daniel was the 
role of father which he was called 
upon to play for the children of 
his sister, Sarah Daniel Poindex- 
ter, who died before her five 
daughters were grown. Follow- 
ing the same line of action which 
he later mapped out for his own 
eight children, Mr. Daniel urged 
that his five nieces obtain as much 
education as the times afforded. 
Leaving Louisa County, as the 


WILLIAM ANDREW DANIEL 


WALTER GREEN DANIEL 


girls of no other family in the 
county had previously done, they 
attended Hartshorn Memorial Col- 
lege at Richmond during the years 
1885-1892. Four of the five were 
graduated and with high stand- 
ing. Each married successfully. 
Lutie married Oliver Derritt; Ad- 
die, Dr. John Mitchell; Maude, 
Empey Holt; Fannie, Edward 
Meade; and Sarah Ernestine, 
George Monroe. Before her mar- 
riage in 1900, Addie Poindexter 
taught at the Virginia Normal and 
Collegiate Institute in company 
with her uncle and counselor,’ 


CARRIE DANIEL PRUNTY 
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ROBERT PRENTISS DANIEL 


Charles Daniel. Each of these five 
sisters, who may be styled the 
first family of Charles Daniel, is 
now deceased. 

The children of these five Poin- 
dexter sisters chose the profes- 
sions for vocations and excelled in 
the subjects leading thereto. They 
attended the leading universities 
of the land and one by one be- 
came physicians, dentists, lawyers, 
and teachers. One of them, Fran- 
ces Monroe, was graduated from 
Mt. Holyoke College and was ini- 
tiated in ‘‘Phi Beta Kappa.’’ 

In an attempt to give the basis 


SADIE DANIEL ST. CLAIR 
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ERNESTINE POINDEXTER MONROE 


for the academic achievement of 
the children of Charles and Car- 
rie Green Daniel, one factor lay 
no doubt in the keen intellect of 
the mother as well as the father. 
Mrs. Daniel attended Wayland 
Seminary in Washington, D. C., 
and was graduated from this in- 
stitution in 1886 as the ranking 
student in her class of nineteen. 
Her two brothers, Robert and Wil- 
liam, sought advanced training 
and excelled in it. Robert at- 


ERNEST POINDEXTER MONROE 


tended Hampton Institute and 
learned the trade of brickmasonry 
which he followed for nearly fifty 
years. William was graduated from 
Wayland Seminary and became 
an embalmer and_ undertaker. 
Robert’s daughter, Nannie Green 
Gibson, maintaining the family 
reputation, was an “A” student 
at Virginia State College. 

In 1888 Charles Daniel was 
called from Danville to Peters- 
burg to fill the position of secre- 
tary of the Virginia Normal and 
Collegiate Institute located in this 
city. The following year he mar- 
ried his former pupil and col- 
league, and their first offspring, 
Vattel, was born in 1890 in Dan- 
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ville, Virginia. These three occu- 
pied an apartment in the main 
building, the original Virginia 
Hall, and it was in this same apart- 
ment that the remaining seven 
children were born. 

Mr. Daniel held his position for 
a period of twenty-eight years. 
Following his death in 1916 his 
family moved to Richmond where 
four of his sons completed ‘their 
college education at Virginia 
Union University while two of his 
daughters completed their college 
education at Fisk University. One 
son, retarded by poor health, 
was graduated much later from the 
Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege in North Carolina. 


YVONNE PRUNTY AND EDITH PRUNTY SPENCER 
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As secretary of the Virginia 
Normal and Collegiate Institute 
(now known as the Virginia State 
College) Mr. Daniel’s chief duty 
was to keep the accounts of stu- 
dents and report funds received 
to the state treasurer at Rich- 
mond. He had an excellent mem- 
ory and in his work he exhibited 
traits of industry, precision, and 
accuracy which reflected the dis- 
cipline he gave himself in simple 
arithmetic as a self-made scholar 
on the farm back in Louisa and 
as a student under formal train- 
ing at Richmond Institute. 

Mr. Daniel gained no reputation 
as a public speaker nor was he a 
citizen active in public life. He 
was rather the reserved type of 
man with steady habits who knew 
his job and performed it well. In 
recognition of his long years of 
service and of the esteem in which 
he is held in Virginia State Col- 
lege circles today, the gymnasium 
on the campus has been given the 
name “Daniel Hall.” 

Without another type of con- 
tribution which Charles J. Daniel 
made to posterity his career today 
would arouse hardly more than 
local interest. The same observa- 
tion holds for his wife. Their con- 
tribution lay in the maintenance 
of a type of home life which fea- 
tured a very careful training of 
their sons and daughters. Their 
development was a matter of day- 
by-day concern to them. History 
tells us that the mother of George 
III, King of England, desired that 
her son be a strong monarch when 
he ascended the throne of Great 
Britain. To prepare him for this 
type of kingship she admonished 
him daily in these words: “George, 
be King.” In like manner Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel, earnestly desiring 
that their children become capa- 
ble educational leaders, admon- 
ished them daily with the words: 
“Children, be scholars.” 

In the accomplishment of this 
laudable design the Daniel chil- 
dren were blessed with a founda- 
tion upon which to build. Heredity 
and environment counted heavily 
in their favor. Both father and 


mother excelled in school work 
and possessed a deep yearning for 
it, Just as their parents before 
them showed similar tendencies. 
The environmental setting for 
these five sons and three daugh- 
ters was likewise well-nigh per- 
fect. All but one was born in a 
school building, all were reared in 


‘this building, and _ throughout 


childhood each mingled with a 
student body whose home train- 
ing was superior to that of most 
Negro Virginians of that day. 
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Surrounded by the facilities neces- 
sary to educational growth and 
guided by parents whose one great 
aim in life was for their children 
to excel in education, these broth- 
ers and sisters were given an ad- 
vantage hardly surpassed by any 
other Negro family in America. 
It is no accident, then, that five of 
them have become doctors of 
philosophy and hold positions of 
influence in American life. 

Of the six enterprising children 
of this family who were graduated 


DR. ADDIE POINDEXTER MITCHELL 
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LUTIE POINDEXTER DERRITT 


ANDREW POINDEXTER DERRITT 


WITH DAUGHTER MARJORIE AND 
SON ANDREW, JR. 


SARAH DANIEL POINDEXTER 


ALAN MONROE, FRANCES MONROE KING AND ERNEST MONROE 


from college, all stood at the head 
of their classes or very close to first 
place. Because of the fine record 
which these persons maintained 
at their respective schools and 
colleges; because of their sterling 
morality; and because of the de- 
grees won and positions held since 
graduation, Virginia State Col- 
lege, Virginia Union University, 
and Fisk University are proud to 
include them among their illus- 
trious alumni. In reality Virginia 
Union claims two generations of 


the Daniels—the father and moth- 
er and four of their five sons. To 
this extent the Daniels only serve 
to give lustre to the fair name of 
this liberal arts college. 

Dr. Robert P. Daniel is the’ pres- 
ident of Shaw University, Dr. Vat- 
tel E. Daniel is dean of instruction 
at the Alabama State Teachers 
College, Dr. Walter G. Daniel is 
former librarian and now profes- 
sor of education at Howard Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Sadie St. Clair is 


(Continued on page 58) 
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tory Week, beginning the 8th 

of February, will offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity to emphasize 
the importance of Negro family 
history and records. The demon- 
stration of the value of such his- 
tory is now being driven home by 
the articles on Negro families ap- 
pearing in this magazine. Even 
the members of these families get 
a keener appreciation of their back- 
ground when the facts are thus 
investigated and reduced to liter- 
ary form. These narratives not 
only record distinctive achievement 
but show a continuity which is still 
more significant. These families 
showing sustained effort upward 
for generations and in some cases 
for centuries focus attention on 
the contributions of the Negro to 
the making of America. 

The opportune moment for em- 
phasizing this background of Negro 
families is during Negro History 
Week. Assemblies held by lodges, 
churches and schools will bring to- 
gether thousands of people who 
are seriously concerned with what 
the Negro has thought and felt 
and attempted and accomplished. 
Since the family is the unit of the 
social order it supplies a key to un- 
derstanding what a community has 
actually done for the well-being of 
the people. If it appears that the 
family ties have not been strong 
and that the standards have not 
been high, the observer may find 
the cause for inaction in that com- 
munity and suggest a remedy. 

Improvement must be the objec- 
tive of all history. The rehearsal 
of affairs which do not stimulate 
persons in this direction fails to 
reach the point. Man must learn 
from the past how to readjust mat- 
ters for the better in the present 
and so clarify his vision as to be 
able to brighten his future. As 
far as possible, therefore, schools 
should draw upon the immediate 
environment for instances of those 
who have achieved greatness. Local 
here, however, does not mean the 
circle in which one moves, but 


te celebration of Negro His- 
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rather those men and measures of 
consequence actually known to the 
participants in these exercises. 
Time should not be lost in parad- 
ing before the public every pub- 
licity seeker who may have attract- 
ed local attention but has not yet 
developed himself sufficiently to 
get into the main stream of public 
life. 

Washington, D. C., for example 
is crowded with politicians whom 
their credulous péople delight to 
‘‘honor,’’ although they have 
achieved nothing for others and 
nothing for themselves. Yet in this 
city there is a family which has 
been running a feed store for more 
than a century. In Philadelphia a 
half dozen or so self-advertisers 
are always in the lime light, but 
we seldom hear anything about a 
eatering firm there which has been 
doing a successful business for 
more than a hundred years. In 
New Orleans you first make the 
acquaintance of those considered 
as present-day leaders, but at the 
same time there may be found in 
that city property owners and busi- 
ness men who are still carrying on 
the work begun by their forebears 
who, in spite of the handicaps more 
than a century ago, acquired prop- 
erty, built homes and made them- 
selves an asset to their city. In 
Oklahoma you hear with regret the 
sad story of those Negroes who 
grew rich by inheriting valuable 
oil lands and quickly squandered 
their patrimony, but in Oklahoma 
City today is an enterprising Ne- 
gro who became the successful junk 
man of the city. When the acute 
shortage of housing forced many 
Negro families into the street this 
man and his wife bought a hundred 
or more acres of land just outside 
of the city and built four hundred 
houses to shelter these families. 
They pay for these houses as they 
build them and they sell every one 
they build. This man is a maker 
of history. 

Of all persons, Negro writers 
should be careful about what they 
record as history. Since the Negro 
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element in the United States is con- 
sidered by our ‘‘standard’’ histori- 
ans as having no history at all, 
what is said to the credit of the 
Negro should be restricted alto- 
gether to what can be actually 
proved. Hearsay and rumor are 
not proof. Columnists now con- 
tributing to Negro weeklies take 
delight in playing up such undoc- 
umented statements, and many 
students and teachers who have 
made no special study of history 
are accepting these assertions as 
facts. The Negro press publishes 
these extravagant accounts because 
they help to sell the papers among 
the gullible. In this way such un- 
scrupulous publicists are doing the 
Negroes in America much harm for 
which the race must suffer at the 
hands of those discrediting all 
claims of the Negroes as makers of 
history because of these propagan- 
dists in quest of filthy lucre. The 
Negro public is now being surfeited 
with so much falsehood and exag- 
geration of the unimportant that it 
is difficult for history to secure a 
hearing. 


The Daniel Family of 
Virginia 
(Continued from page 57) 
an assistant professor of history at 
Miner Teachers College. Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Daniel, who, unlike his 
brothers and sisters, taught only 
one year, was an economist for 
the Wage Stabilization Board un- 
til this agency was recently ter- 
minated. Aside from teaching, 
these brothers and one sister have 
done some writing, one brother 
does a considerable amount of 
speaking, and nearly all have held 
high office in teaching and pro- 
fessional organizations of a state- 
wide or regional scope. To these 
organizations and to the institu- 
tions which employ them, they 
have rendered excellent service— 
the type of service which their 
dutiful parents envisioned for 
them fifty years ago. 
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N order to keep within the con- 
fines of the space at our dis- 
posal, I have limited our discus- 

sion to the work of six novelists. 

The exclusion of others is not a 

negation of their worth as artists. 

On the contrary, the selection of 
the six writers whose work I should 
like to consider is based on the be- 
lief that they best can serve as il- 
lustrations of the more recent 
trends in choice of subject matter 
and technique. 


Before projecting any major and 
subordinate theses concerning the 
work of these representative con- 
temporary Negro novelists, I should 
like to state simply the meanings 
of the terms ‘‘choice of subject 
matter’’ and ‘‘techniques’’ as used 
in this discussion. By ‘‘choice of 
subject matter’’ is meant the util- 
ization of a particular scene, or 
setting in time and place, fraught 
with significant circumstances and 
upon which characters perform 
significant action. By ‘‘technique’’ 
is meant the manner in which the 
subject matter is presented as to 
point-of-view and interpretation. 


In seanning the bulk of the out- 
put by the Negro novelists in the 


EVALUATING THE WORK OF THE 
CONTEMPORARY NEGRO NOVELIST 


By Waters E. Turpin 


past half-decade, the discerning 
reader upon reflection, I believe, 
must come to two major conclu- 
sions concerning that work. The 
first is the trend in choice of sub- 
ject matter: that the contemporary 
Negro novelist seems chiefly pre- 
occupied with two fields, the fiction- 
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alized sociological thesis and fie- 
tionalized history. The second is 
the trend in technique: that the 
contemporary Negro novelists are 
striving to achieve a style which, 
although it is iu keeping with the 
pattern of this period, will have a 
distinction and uniqueness indica- 
tive of true artistic merit. In con- 
junction with this can be seen a 
decided attempt on the part of 
contemporary Negro novelists to 
achieve objectivity in the presen- 
tation of their subject matter, yet 
simultaneously also to achieve those 
subjective overtones necessary for 
successful literature of protest. 
For, whatever his choice of subject 
matter or his technique, the con- 
temporary Negro novelist is one 
with his predecessors in his either 
implicit or explicit protest of the 
Negro’s socio-economic and politi- 
eal plight in America. 

The above conclusions are all on 
the credit side of the ledger. What 
of the debit side? Here the discern- 
ing reader can arrive at only one 
major, but powerfully significant, 
conclusion that in choice of sub- 
ject matter the representative Ne- 
gro novelist restricts himself to too 
narrow a concept of the Negro’s 
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significance in the total American 
scene and, as a consequence, the 
picture created is one of a distor- 
tion that even artistic license can- 
not defend. Now, lest I be mistaken 
and taken to task for this assertion, 
let me clarify my meaning. The 
representative novels which I shall 
present as evidence of the credit 
and debit side of the novelistic 
ledger, with only two exceptions, 
stress as their subject matter those 
scenes and characters of Negro life 
at its lowest ebb. My point is not 
that our representative novelists 
should shy away from depicting 
these scenes and characters, but 
rather that they should also seize 
upon scenes and characters which 
picture other facets of Negro life 
as well. Now, again, let me make 
my position clear. I should not 
for one moment want to appear so 
naive as not to recognize the deter- 
mining economic factor involved 
here, namely, the law of supply 
and demand. Nor do I want to 
appear ignorant of the problems 
involved in making artistic and 
monetary capital of that subject 
matter which is less sensational and 
therefore less saleable in the pres- 
ent publishing market. Whatever 
the argument may be, we can still 
maintain that the persistent choice 
of subject matter depicting pre- 
ponderately one and only one facet 
of American Negro life results in 
a distortion which is not entirely 
defensible, and which may in the 
long run prove a boomerang artisti- 
eally, for the artist must not crip- 
ple his perceptions by confining 
them to only one point of obser- 


vation * 
* 


The novelists we may select as 
represeniative of the more recent 
trends in choice of subject matter 
and technique are as follows: 
George W. Henderson, Richard 
Wright, Ann Petry, Chester 


*This address was delivered at the 
thirty-second annual meeting of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History in Oklahoma City on Octo- 
ber 25, 1947. Mr. Turpin, a novelist in 
his own right, the author of These Low 
Grounds and O Canaan, is a professor at 
Lincoln University in Pennsylvania. 
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Himes, Willard Motley, and Frank 
Yerby. These, we should add hasti- 
ly, are not listed in what I consider 
the order of their artistic impor- 
tance; rather they are listed to 
indicate a progression, up or down 
as Ohe may wish to determine for 
himself, in subject matter and tech- 
nique. 

We can recall that during the 
1920’s there occurred what Dr. 
Alain Locke dubbed the ‘‘Negro 
Renaissance’’ which was evinced 
to a large degree by the output of 
the Negro novelist. In retrospect 
this seems to be the period in which 
the Negro was ‘‘re-discovered’’ as 
a significant segment of American 
life. The so-called “‘Harlem 
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School’’ of writers rose and flour- 
ished under the impetus of Van 
Vechten’s Nigger Heaven, and we 
have that group of Negro novelists 
such as Claude McKay, Langston 
Hughes, Countee Cullen, Wallace 
Thurman, Rudolph Fisher, and 
Zora Neale Hurston who, in keep- 
ing with the mode, accented the 
primitive, the exotic and sometimes 
the bizarre found in the socio-eco- 
nomic incongruousness of the preci- 
pitously urbanized southern Negro 
peasant to whom the Northern city 
was Beulah Land. The outstand- 
ing exception among the writers of 
that era is Jessie Fauset, whose 
Pium Bun, Chinaberry Tree, and 
Comedy: American Style are se- 
rious efforts to portray the Negro 
not as the exotic primitive whom 
the black-and-tan cabaret frequent- 
ers from downtown sought so avid- 
ly as sociological anodynes for the 
cloying humdrum of white civiliza- 
tion, but rather as a human crea- 
ture caught in the toils of Amer- 
ica’s color prejudice and therefore 
bitterly frustrated to the point of 
tragedy. 

In his Jule George Wiley Hen- 
derson seems to bridge the gap be- 
tween the Negro novelists of the 
1920’s and those of the present era. 
In the first ten chapters of his 
novel Mr. Henderson creates his 
titular hero along lines reminiscent 
of the hero’s mother ‘‘Ollie’’ in 
Ollie Mis’ by the same author, and 
there are very faint echoes of the 
primitivism found in Julia Peter- 
kin’s Black April and Zora Neale 
Hurston’s Mules and Men. These 
chapters take Jule through the sim- 
ple childhood and early adolescence 
of plantation life in which only in- 
termittent suggestions of racial 
conflict are given. All is compara- 
tively serene until in Chapter nine, 
Boykin Keye, the plantation own- 
er, who—to paraphrase Lillian 
Smith in her Strange Fruit—would 
make something grow green in his 
life by possessing Jule’s sweetheart 
Bertha Mae, is thwarted by Jule 
and the latter must take flight to 
the refuge of New York’s Harlem. 
From Chapter Eleven through 
Chapter Twenty-two, the reader 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The Inevitable Story 


In a New York bookstore one 
day last month a Negro parent in- 
quired for a juvenile story of the 
race suitable for his child. The 
clerk in charge showed him sev- 
eral books of this order, but he re- 
fused to buy any of them because 
they all made mention of slavery. 
He does not want his child to read 
or hear anything about that ter- 
rible experience in the past of his 
people. 

This forethought with respect to 
the education of his child is indeed 
wise and at the same time foolish. 
At the very time he was considering 
the purchase of the desired book 
a number of men in the next block 
were picketing a bank, carrying 
banners saying, ‘‘This bank fi- 
nances Jimcrow housing.’’ On his 
way home how did he explain to 
his child the meaning of this dem- 
onstration ? 


At the same time also this parent 
carried under his arm a copy of a 
daily newspaper expressing joy be- 
cause of the defeat of Rankin in 
the senatorial contest in Missis- 
sippi. If this child is taught to 
read and understand the news, how 
can this parent get around explain- 
ing this event without informing 
the youth on the background of 
the race once in bondage. 


This Negro parent will inevit- 
ably find himself in the same posi- 
tion of the liberal white mother in 
North Carolina who was bringing 
up her little girl without the usual 
instruction to hate Negroes and to 
avoid them. One day, however, she 
faced a hard problem when her 
child rushed to her to say that a 
child of a white neighbor had de- 
clared in the presence of a visiting 
colored playmate that she would 
not associate with the child of the 
liberal mother any more as long as 
her little girl played with that 
‘‘Dirty Black Sambo.”’ 
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Such parents, it must be ad- 
mitted, are placed in a difficult 
position. If they explain that Ne- 
groes are hated today because they 
were once enslaved and denied the 
opportunity to educate and elevate 
themselves, they must charge their 
oppressors with selfishness, injus- 
tice and cruelty; but they might 
thereby lead both the colored and 
the white child to despise the white 
race. It would help very much in 
this case, however, to explain that 
members of all races have been held 
in bondage, and people of all colors 
have held slaves, that Negro mas- 
ters at times have held whites as 
slaves. In the ancient world free- 
dom was the exception to the gen- 
eral rule, for about three-fourths 
of all men in those days were serfs 


or slaves. 
(Continued on page 71) 


Questions on the 


November Issue 


1. Who was Benjamin Banneker? 
What is the correct way to spell 
his name? He was once called 
“Bannaky,” later ‘“Bannaker,” 
and finally “Banneker.” 

2. Who were some of the friends 
and associates of Banneker? Why 
did they find him interesting? 

3. Mention some of the achieve- 

ments of Banneker. What causes 

did he advocate? 

Give the names of at least five 

other Negroes who became distin- 

guished about the time that Ban- 
neker was prominent. 

Should Banneker be measured 

by the standard of his time or 

by taking into consideration the 
obstacles which he had to over- 
come? 

What do you think of the career 

of Robert Smails? How do you 

estimate his service to his nation? 

To his race? 

7. In what way have the descendants 

of Robert Smalls reflected credit 

upon that family? Give some de- 
tails. 

Is a family distinguished only 

when a member of it is elected 

to Congress or appointed to some 
important position in the gov- 
ernment? 

Who was William Munroe Trot- 

ter? Was his career constructive 

or destructive? Can two men in 
public life differ widely and op- 
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pose one another and both at the 
same time promote the progress 
of their country? 

In what way does the career of 
Francis Barber throw light on 
the condition of Negroes in Eng- 
land during his time? 

What is a mandate? Southwest 
Africa is a mandate of the Union 
of South Africa which desires now 
to annex the mandated area as a 
part of its public domain. Some 
delegates to the United Nations 
object to this proposal. Why? 

In what respects is the Union of 
South Africa like the United 
States of America? In which 
country is there found little of 
equality and justice to all men? 


Book of the Month 


Good Will Days, compiled by Hilah 
Paulmier and Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler (Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
York City), is a useful and handy vol- 
ume of 243 pages for supplementary 
work in the hands of teachers who 
desire to counteract race hate and pro- 
mote brotherhood. In this volume the 
compilers have undertaken to present 
excerpts from the thought of the best 
thinkers who have been concerned 
wih the future of America as a land 
of liberty, equality and brotherhood. 
The selections included in the book 
show a wide variety of poems, plays, 
anecdotes, stories, speeches, and wise 
sayings of some of the best minds in 
America. 

Probably other compilers would 
have omitted a few of these extracts 
and would have included others in the 
place of those which are a little weak 
and come from persons whom history 
has shown to be insincere. The work 
is at fault in neglecting to include any- 
thing from Frederick Douglass who 
spent three generations working to 
bring men to the position of recogniz- 
ing the rights of their fellowman. But 
Booker T. Washington, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Langston Hughes, and Mel- 
vin B. Tolson are quoted. Evidently 
the compilers do not take the thought 
of the Negro seriously or they are 
uninformed on Negro literature. 

There is in the book, however, suf- 
ficient material, if carefully ‘selected, 
to support the advancement of any 
liberal thought which a teacher may 
desire to convey. The book, more- 
over, is not to be confined to the 
schoolroom. All workers celebrating 
Brotherhood Week, Carver Day, Race 
Relations Sunday, Negro History 
Week, I Am an American Citizen Day, 
and Good Will Day, may draw upon 
this work for prose and poetry giving 
expression to the thought of the 
founders and promoters of these move- 
ments which are annually observed 
throughout the United States. 
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Contemporary Negro 
Novelist 


(Continued from page 60) 


sees Mr. Henderson’s Harlem of 
the 1930’s through the eyes of 
Jule, who is the primitive thrust 
into the urban scene, which might 
besmirch him in his rise from dish- 
washer to printer’s apprentice and 
in his amorous intrigues with adul- 
terous Anne and courtesan-like 
Lou, but which, according to Mr. 
Henderson’s implied belief, can 
never utterly despoil him. There 
is definite linkage between the pres- 
ent and the 1920’s in Chapter Thir- 
teen wherein a bacchanal reminis- 
cent of Wallace Thurman’s Infants 
of the Spring, Countee Cullen’s 
One Way to Heaven, and Van 
Vechten’s Nigger Heaven is re- 
corded through the caustic eyes of 
the hostess Maisie, wife of a pros- 
perous tavern owner. Here the 
reader is given a cross-section of 
Mr. Henderson’s Harlem: ‘‘doc- 
tors ... doctor’s wives . . . society 
gals... musicians... pimps. 
personality boys . . . artists and 
lawyers . . . professional wives.’’ 
Mr. Henderson ends his party with 
a fight between a lawyer and a doc- 
tor following a drunken girl’s danc- 
ing in the nude. 

But for all the primitive in Mr. 
Henderson’s novel the sympathetic 
reader will sense the author’s ef- 
fort to create characters that are 
not the stereotypes which Sterling 
Brown excoriates. However, one 
wonders if Mr. Henderson is sub- 
stituting new stereotypes for the 
old—stereotypes that at times creak 
at the joints. Nevertheless, the 
discerning reader has the feeling 
that Mr. Henderson is groping to- 
wards truth and is striving hon- 
estly to portray that truth as he 
sees it. One wishes, though, that 
the author would not deliberately 
cramp his utterance by a style 
which seems just a little too studied 
in its effort to create a sense of the 
ultimate in simplicity. For there 
are moments in Mr. Henderson’s 
writing, especially in his descrip- 
tive passages, when the reader 


catches glimpses of that poetry 

which underlies all narrative prose 

of the first magnitude. Yet, who 
has the right to dictate how the 
artist manipulates his tools? 

If George Wiley Henderson rep- 
resents the linkage between the 
novelists of the 1920’s and those of 
the present, Richard Wright is the 
epitome of the break with the past. 
His Native Son is so familiar now 
to the reading public that no re- 
capitulation of the story is neces- 
sary here. What is important for 
our purpose is that we attempt to 
determine honestly the value of 
Native Son among the works of the 
contemporary Negro novelists. 

In his ‘‘ How Bigger Was Born,’’ 
an article published in The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, Mr. 
Wright conducts the reader 
through the process of creating a 
composite character representing a 
fundamental concept of the posi- 
tion of the average American Ne- 
gro in American life: that the 
American Negro, in the competitive 
society created by Capitalism, is 
‘‘born dead.’’ That is, insofar as 
realizing the full measure of life 
which that society could afford him 
if he were given equality of oppor- 
tunity, the average American Ne- 
ero is frustrated. And as a result 
of that frustration, the average 
American Negro is a brutified cow- 
ard who under the pressure of cir- 
eumstance is a potential murderer 
whose heart is full of hate and fear 
of the white world. Furthermore 
—and this is essentially more im- 
portant than the above — Mr. 
Wright is saying that Bigger 
Thomases are not confined to the 
American Negro but are found all 
over the world wherever society 
frustrates the aspirations of the in- 
dividual through poverty and all 
its attendant evils. 

Written in the great tradition 
of the social protest novel molded 
by such writers as Zola, Dostoiev- 
sky, and Dickens, Native Son is a 
powerful indictment in particular 
of American Society’s treatment 
of one-tenth of its population and 
a sweeping indictment, implicitly, 
of Capitalistic society in general. 
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In authenticity of scene, especial- 
ly the urban slum, delineation of 
character, and narrative impetus, 
Mr. Wright ranks with the best in 
his tradition. The interpretation 
of his subject matter, for all the 
obvious distortion that is here 
artistically necessary, is funda- 
mentally sound and strikes a uni- 
versal chord, as witness the appro- 
priate titles he gives to the sections 
of the book: Fear, Flight, Fate. 
For is not our world one torn with 
fear from which all sorts of flights 
are attempted by its inhabitants 
to escape a fate, the catastrophic 
quality of which seems to brood 
over the times? Despite the dis- 
paragers of his book, Mr. Wright 
has succeeded in the fundamental 
task he set himself to: to shock his 
world into a realization of an evil. 
Yet one is prone to ask if Mr. 
Wright’s implicit thesis, that the 
plight of the American Negro is 
inevitable doom, can be defended 
in the light of evidence to the con- 
trary which need not be set forth 
here. One also is prone to ques- 
tion the adequacy of Mr. Wright’s 
ideological solution voiced in the 
concluding chapters of the book. 
But the bitter honesty of the book, 
which its detractors say is a two- 
edged sword and which they object 
to most, is not a flaw of its author; 
rather, it is an artistic achievement 
which becomes apparent to the so- 
berly reflective reader and is un- 
derstood correctly. 

After Native Son it was almost 
inevitable that a parallel novel 
concerning the Negro woman in 
the urban scene would be written. 
Appropriately, a Negro woman, 
Ann Petry, has performed this task. 
Her The Street, avoiding the sharp 
sensationalism of Wright’s Native 
Son, gives a sensitive account of the 
Negro woman’s socio-economic 
struggle for survival amid the jun- 
gle of the American city. Lutie 
Johnson, the heroine, strikes a me- 
dian portrait of this ‘‘native 
daughter’’ that is authentic. Mrs. 
Petry’s implied thesis is that the 
American Negro woman, because 
her man is inadequate to meet the 
economic requisites for the mainte- 
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nance of a home for her and her 
children, is prey to evil forces in 
society as symbolized by the harlot 
Mrs. Hedges, the Super, Mr. Junto, 
Boots Smith, and the woman who 
usurped her place with her hus- 
band, Jim, while she, Lutie, was at 
work. 

In a style that is at once lean but 
capable of capturing mood, char- 
acter, and action, The Street is a 
landmark in American fiction of 
this era, for it creates effects with- 
out the pornographic details in 
which some modern American writ- 
ers seem to take adolescent delight. 
Its small, unified gallery of por- 
traits is an achievement in char- 
acter delineation, for when one has 
finished reading the book he feels 
that he has come to know these 
characters not only as types but 
also as individuals. There is also a 
tight unity to the whole which re- 
sults from the discarding of all 
non-essentials. And above all, in 
one of the few instances in Ameri- 
ean fiction, Ann Petry has suc- 
ceeded in creating a believable, un- 
sentimentalized, but fundamentally 
decent Negro woman—one who is 
not a picturesque slut and who has 
a fibre of integrity and strength 
that must have been predominant 
in the character of the Negro wom- 
an for her to have played the mag- 
nificent matriarch’s role that has 
been hers in the survival pattern of 
the American Negro to this pres- 
ent. 

It was perhaps inevitable, also, 
that a novel would be written fol- 
lowing the Native Son vein which 
would have as its chief character a 
Negro man on a higher economic, 
mental, and social level than that 
of Bigger Thomas. Chester Himes’ 
If He Hollers Let Him Go is an 
attempt at this. Through the eyes 
and mind of Bob Jones, leader in a 
West Coast shipyard during the 
Second World War, the reader fol. 
lows the course of frustration and 
bitterness which, Mr. Himes pos- 
tulates, contact with both the white 
and colored world generates in the 
Negro male’s mind. It is a tawdry 
tale, replete with the obscenity and 
pornographic detail deemed so nec- 


essary for success by the sensation- 
alists of the naturalistic school. 
Resented more bitterly by Negroes 
than Wright’s novel, this book, 
nonetheless, is another honest at- 
tempt to make clear the position of 
the Negro in the present-day 
American society. It is savage in 
its impact with an undertone of 
hopelessness that borders on the 
morbid. Nothing approaches right 
in Bob Jones’ existence: his intel- 
ligence is insulted by inferior 
whites ; his manhood is assailed un- 
til he must carry a chip on his 
shoulder to prove it; his Negro 
lower-class associates disgust him 
for their lack of self-respecting 
manhood; his higher-class Negro 
acquaintances sicken him because 
of the veneer of sham that is 
theirs; he hates white people, es- 
pecially women who play the role 
of spurious fear of Negro men; 
and above all, he hates the social 
order that hems him in physically 
and spiritually until he is a de- 
layed-action emotional time bomb. 
Covering a span of a few days un- 
til he sighs relief when Bob Jones 
is forced into voluntary induction 
into the Army, the reader runs 
the gamut of brawls, tavern scenes, 
brothels, lesbianism, and homo- 
sexuality, attempted rape and 
near-lynching. However, the style 
is authentically colloquial and suc- 
ceeds in dramatic creation of char- 
acter. One hopes that Mr. Himes 
will lend his obvious talent to other 
themes and materials. 

Following the lead of William 
Attaway’s Let Me Breathe Thun- 
der and Blood on the Forge of the 
late 1930’s Willard Motley’s Knock 
on Any Door may yet stand beside 
Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punish- 
ment. Certainly it is the equal of, if 
it does not surpass, Theodore Drei- 
ser’s An American Tragedy. Hark- 
ing as far back as Defoe and Fiel- 
ding in his journalistic utilization 
of material from daily life, and 
following the stylistic technique of 
Dos Passos, Hemingway, and Stein- 
beck, Motley has re-created a case 

history straight from the files of 
any social welfare and criminal in- 
vestigation agency that arouses the 
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terror and pity of a Greek tragedy. 

From early childhood on the streets 
of Denver and Studs Lonigan’s 
Chicago, Nick Romano, child as- 

pirant to the priesthood, reform 

school bully, youthful pimp and 
jack-roller, travels the short road 
that brings him to murder and the 
electric chair. Peopled by charac- 
ters who live and breathe, the book 
surpasses Wright’s Native Son in 
character delineation. Its ‘‘I ac- 
cuse Society’’ theme is supported 
logically throughout, although 
Motley follows too closely Dreiser’s 
cue in the prolonged trial scenes of 
the book. However, the effective- 
ness of the final death chamber 
scene recompenses the reader’s hav- 
ing endured the journalistic ac- 
counting of the trial. Its contra- 
puntal quality, secured by Motley’s 
use of artistic repetition of mean- 
ingful episodes in Nick’s childhood, 
is indicative of the author’s crafts- 
manship. There are times, how- 
ever, when the reader tires of the 
obvious straining after the tele- 
graphic type of sentence with 
which Mr. Motley seeks to achieve 
mood or accelerated action. But in 
attuning his ear to the idiom of 
the American city Mr. Motley has 
a major achievement. 

Moonlight on aged oaks festooned 
with Spanish moss, a Byronic hero 
mounted on a spirited stallion, lus- 
cious Creole beauties and magnolia- 
skinned vixens of the slave manors 
and iron-grilled New Orleans 
patios, add a dash of voodoo, duels 
at dawn, and the Flower of South- 
ern Chivalry embattled at Manas- 
sas and the Wilderness, serve the 
same in a style that disproves the 
old saw that school teachers are too 
‘‘literary’’ to be successful writers, 
and ostensibly one has the formula 
for a runaway best-seller. So runs 
some of the comment concerning 
Yerby’s The Foxes of Harrow and 
The Vixens. However, the usual 
commentator fails to add what un- 
doubtedly is imbedded in his sub- 
conscious: ‘‘But I wish I had writ- 
ten it!’’ 

Granted that Mr. Yerby may 
have had a coldly mercenary eye 
cocked at the book clubs and Holly- 
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wood, granted that his scenes and 
characters, for the most part, are 
stock-in-trade, nevertheless he has 
written two books which go a long 
way toward correct interpretation 
of the epic material of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction eras. I 
have not yet had the time to read 
Ben Ames Williams’ A House 
Divided, but all of us have read 
Gone With The Wind. Certainly 
Yerby has achieved a degree of 
truth in his books which will com- 
pare favorably with that achieved 
by Margaret Mitchell. Perhaps his 
greatest service has been the un- 
stereotyping of the Negro slave in 
the portraits he draws of Achille, 
the giant rebel slave and his La 
Belle Sauvage who would rather 
suffer death than slavery, of Caleen 
and Little Inch, who becomes the 
cultured gentleman in the latter 
chapters of The Foxes of Harrow 
and throughout all of The Vizens. 
In other instances, notably in De- 
siree, the not-so-tragic octoroon, 
Mr. Yerby has succeeded in indi- 
vidualizing recognizable  stereo- 
types. His crowning achievement, 
however, is his successful distilla- 
tion of history into living, if melo- 
dramatic, literature. From all in- 
dications, unless Mr. Yerby aban- 
dons his material, there should be a 
third novel completing the Harrow 
eycle with the hero and heroine of 
The Vixens a part of the pioneer 
horde trekking westward. 


Viewed as a whole, the work of 
these six representative contempo- 
rary Negro novelists indicates one 
positive major fact: that the Negro 
novelist is fast approaching matur- 
ity as an artist. This is best seen 
in the conscious effort to achieve 
stylistic finesse in keeping with 
their period. Stated simply—all 
of these writers can write. 

In choice of subject matter, how- 
ever, a negative fact has to be ad- 
mitted: that the Negro novelist, 
except in the instances of Yerby 
and Motley, is still too preoccupied 
with the racial theme to give full 
rein to his powers over a wide 
choice of subject matter which de- 


mands only that he achieve mastery 
of it for his use, 

A second negative fact is that 
the Negro novelist has not utilized 
material depicting the variety of 
socio-economic levels within the 
racial group. And it is erroneous, 
in face of the facts to the contrary, 
to lump all Negroes together. Our 
class stratification parallels that of 
other groups, according to Dr. E. 
F. Frazier in his The Negro Family 
In America. 

The third negative fact is that 
the historical material used thus 
far is concerned largely with one 
era of American life and confined 
largely to the Southern scene. It 
would seem that, what with the re- 
search done by an organization 
such as the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
there is much rich material to be 
mined by the Negro novetist now 
and in the future. 

A fourth, and final, negative fact 
is that the contemporary Negro 
Novelist has neglected the fields of 
satire and comedy. Despite the 
tragic elements in the life of the 
American Negro, there still are seg- 
ments of humor—and I do not 
mean of the minstrel type. Lang- 
ston Hughes seems to be feeling to- 
ward this in his news column char- 
acter of ‘‘Simple.’’ Certainly it re- 
quires decided skill to catch the 
overtones of true comedy in human 
existence. But it is a mark of ma- 
turity in an individual or a group 
to be able to laugh at his or its own 
foibles and in so doing come to a 
higher realization of truth and the 
meaning of the whole of life. 


Subscribe Now to Ne- 
gro History Bulletin 

Now is the time to subscribe to 
The Negro History Bulletin. The 


fee is only $2.00 a year, and a copy 
costs 25 cents. Do not wait until 


you hear that some article of spe- 
cial interest to you has appeared in 
this periodical and then order that 
number. The National Office of the 
Association may not be able to sup- 
ply the desired number at that 


time. During these days of increas- 
ing costs of everything connected 
with the publishing business the 
management is printing only the 
number of copies required to sup- 
ply regular subscribers, and the 
magazine has been practically with- 
drawn from newsstands as an un- 
profitable source of business. 
Some of our subscribers have not 
yet learned that on October 1, 
1947 the subscription fee of The 
Negro History Bulletin was in- 
ereased from $1.00 to $2.00. The 
management discovered that it was 
losing just about $1.00 on every 
subscription and could no longer 
sell the magazine at that price. 
And even at the present price the 
periodical does not yield the organ- 
ization any profit. Educational and 
scientific magazines are rarely self- 
supporting. Most of them have to 
be subsidized unless they secure 
support otherwise. In the ease of 
a magazine launched to blaze the 
way in the new field of educating 
students and teachers to realize the 
whole truth of man’s past and dis- 
card the distorted treatment in fa- 
vor of some special racé or nation, 
the problem is still more difficult. 

Calls for extra copies of current 
issues and for back numbers have 
become frequent since the maga- 
zine has been publishing accounts 
of outstanding Negro families. 
The demand for such extra copies 
develops from various ramifica- 
tions, and the management will 
supply it whenever possible; but it 
will greatly aid this effort if the 
members of these families will indi- 
cate beforehand the exact number 
desired, and thus leave only the 
problem of supplying the demand 
outside of this circle. 

It is well to bear in mind, more- 
over, that The Negro History Bul- 
letin is a school magazine and it is 
not published during July, August, 
and September. Some of the sub- 
scribers complaining that they do 
not receive the magazine regularly 
often write the managing editor in- 
quiring as to why they have not 
received the July and August is- 
sues and when will that of Septem- 
ber be published. 
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tions in France which have 
been characterized by the 
upsurge of the political movement 


T October municipal elec- 


known as the “Reunion of the 
French people” (headed by Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle) have 
proved just how far wrong politi- 
eal observers can be in making 
their election forecasts. The un- 
expected swing to M. de Gaulle’s 
anti-Communist movement has 
created a new and almost unpre- 
cedent political situation, for it 
revealed a sentiment in his favor 
that was not represented in the 
French Parliament. 

During this past summer when 
the writer visited France, he could 
find very few people who were 
willing to admit that M. de 
Gaulle’s movement had more than 
a ghost of a chance of wresting 
the overall power from the parties 
that were then controlling the 
destiny of France. 

It will be interesting to observe 
what influence, if any, this re- 
appearance of Charles de Gaulle 
on the French political scene will 
have upon a problem which took 
up the major portion of the Gov- 
ernment’s attention during July 
and August when the writer was 
attending the sessions of the two 
houses of the French Parliament 
—namely, the problem of the fu- 
ture status of the French Over- 
seas possessions, particularly, Al- 
geria. 

In light of the constantly chang- 
ing developments in French poli- 
tics, living in Paris during the 
period in question was like having 
a ringside seat at New York’s 
famed Madison Square Garden. 

As early as the 11th of June, 
the world had witnessed a move 
on the part of Louis-Paul Aujou- 
lat, popular Republican Deputy, 


*Professor John H. Morrow is con- 
nected with Talladega College. 


FRENCH POLITICS AND THE COLONIAL 


PROBLEM 


By Joun H. Morrow 


to set in motion certain changes 
to act as a checkmate to the un- 
rest that had already burst into 
open conflict in Madagascar and 
Indo-China. M. Aujoulat submit- 
ted a report that recommended 
greater participation by natives in 
the French Colonial Governments. 
This report provjded for mixed 
administration groups in which 
natives would assume an impor- 
tant role in carrying out the func- 
tions of colonial government. At 
this time the National Assembly 
was scheduled to hold an open de- 
bate on the proposals that were 
being made to incorporate similar 
provisions in the statute for Al- 
geria. 

Several days later it became 
known that a dual French-Al- 
gerian form of government was 
being discussed by members of 
the French Cabinet. It is interest- 
ing to note that so important was 
the question of the formation of 
a statute for Algeria considered 
that the Cabinet interrupted its 
efforts to cope with the railroad 
strike (which had not been set- 
tled at that time) to deal with the 
Algerian question. 

One might be led to ask why 
was it that the question of Algeria 
came to assume such an all im- 
portant position among the ques- 
tions to be solved by the French 
Government. When one considers 
that bread is one of the major 
staples of the French diet and 
that for several decades Algeria 
has been of distinct aid in helping 
to meet the ever increasing de- 
mands for grain; when one takes 
into account the fact that weather 
conditions and the disruptive in- 
fluences of the recent war served 
to make the wheat shortage more 
severely felt than ever, not only 
in France but in the world at 
large; then, one can clearly un- 
derstand why France became per- 


turbed over the prospect of trou- 
ble in Algeria. 

It is no secret that throughout 
the period of French rule in Al- 
geria, there have always been 
some Arabs organized in tribes 
under chiefs who have not been 
recognized by the French Govern- 
ment. These rebellious factions 
have remained outside the cate- 
gory of full-fledged citizens. 

More recently, in 1942, to be 
exact, a group of natives elécted 
to office asked the French authori- 
ties and the Allied Command for 
fuller rights for natives. This par- 
ticular group wished ultimately to 
form an Algerian State which em- 
powered by its own constitution 
would be directed by an Algerian 
Consultative Assembly. 

The proposal that virtually 
deadlocked the French National 
Assembly this past July and Au- 
gust was the move to grant Algeria 
a status of comparative independ- 
ence and to create two houses of 
government—one to be composed 
of the so-called French inhabitants 
of Algeria, the other to be com- 
posed of the ‘‘Mussulmans.’’ Many 
of the French were afraid that the 
Arabs would gain control of the 
vote and control the government. 
Most of the Arabs wanted the 
French to withdraw completely and 
to leave the country to them. The 
problem proved to be so complex 
that it had not been settled even 
at the time of the writer’s depar- 
ture from France. 

The question of the right to exer- 
cise full citizenship rights is a moot 
point also in Senegal, especially for 
those who stand outside of the 
‘‘eommunes with full power.’’ Al- 
though no reports of incidents on 
the part of the native population 
have been disclosed, it is true that 
in Senegal, the native population 
made known its wishes to the Presi- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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‘io thirty-second annual 
meeting of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and 
History took place in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma on the 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of October. Contrary to 
the expectations of some of the 
friends of the Association, this 
meeting proved to be one of the 
most successful ever held. The At- 
tendance was about as large as 
ever, although the place of meet- 
ing was far removed from the ma- 
jority of the members of the Asso- 
ciation and loyal friends of the 
cause who seldom miss an annual 
meeting. Delegates came from as 
far as Pennsylvania, Florida, Mich- 
igan and Ohio. The attendance of 
the people in and near Oklahoma 
City was considerable. 

The people of the state and city, 
under the leadership and stimulus 
of Mr. F. D. Moon and Editor Ros- 
coe Dunjee, demonstrated that they 
keenly appreciate the work of the 
Association, and left with the im- 
pression that they should do more 
to advance this long neglected 
work. This interest they expressed 
materially by joining the Associa- 
tion and making every effort possi- 
ble to make the visitors comfortable 
and happy. 

From the point of view of inter- 
racial interest the meeting was sur- 
prisingly successful. Some of the 
leading thinkers and workers of 
the city, including educators, edi- 
tors of the leading newspapers and 
a few of the most noted ministers 
of the city, attended the sessions 
and expressed interest in the work. 
Delegates from Northern States 
like Ohio, Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania frankly commented that they 
do not have such interracial coop- 
eration in their own states. 

The sessions were held at various 
points. The opening session took 
place at the East Sixth Street 
Christian Church which on account 
of the large crowd in attendance 
proved to be inadequate to the de- 
mand for seats. Mr. F. D. Moon, 
principal of the Douglass High 
School, presided. Those succeeding 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


in finding seats or standing room en- 
joyed the welcome addresses deliv- 
ered by Dr. H. B. Bruner, superin- 
tendent of the Oklahoma Public 
Schools, the Honorable Allen 
Street, mayor of Oklahoma City, 
and the Honorable James E. Berry, 
lieutenant-governor of Oklahoma. 
The Director of the Association re- 
sponded briefly to the warm words 
of welcome. The audience then lis- 
tened to three addresses by Dr. 
Eugene Richards of Langston Uni- 
versity; Mr. W. F. Jeltz of the 
Douglass High School; and Mrs. 
Cernoria Johnson of the local Ur- 
ban League, all dealing mainly 
with the achievements of Negroes 
in Oklahoma and in the southwest- 
ern part of the United States. 

At the morning session on Satur- 
day the 25th Professor Robert D. 
Reid of Tuskegee Institute pre- 
sided. Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith of 
the Lexington Publie Schools and 
Professor Robert Johnson of Vir- 
ginia Union University discussed 
teaching the Negro something 
about himself. Mrs. Smith pre- 
sented the topic from the point of 
view of the public school, and Pro- 
fessor Johnson from the point of 
view of the college. 

At the business session which 
followed just before noon, the re- 
ports of officers were made, dis- 
cussed and approved. The present 
corps of officers were reelected with 
Dr. L. P. Jackson, Miss Wilhelmina 
M. Crosson, and Mr. Elmer A. 
Henderson as new members of the 
Executive Council to fill the three 
vacancies which occurred during 
the year as a result of the death 
and retirement of others. 

In the afternoon, with Dr. Lo- 
renzo J. Greene of Lincoln Univer- 
sity in Missouri in the Chair, Dr. 
J. E. Miller of the same institution 
discussed the Negro in politics and 
Dr. L. P. Jackson of Virginia State 
College made a report on his recent 
tour through the South investigat- 
ing the voting status of Negroes. 
The addresses and discussions 
which followed were very interest- 
ing and informative. 
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On Saturday evening at the 
down-town Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association was given the an- 
nual get-acquainted, and in this 
ease, an interracial dinner. Mr. 
B. V. Wadkins of the Douglass 
High School of Oklahoma, City was 
toastmaster. Two hundred thirty- 
five persons were present, includ- 
ing some of the most prominent 
and useful citizens of the white 
race who, as editors, educators, and 
ministers are trying to improve 
the relations of the races through- 
out the state. Mr. Waters Turpin 
of Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania and Professor Melvin B. Tol- 
son of Langston University, highly 
entertained the audience in an ef- 
fort to evaluate the works of con- 
temporary Negro novelists. Prof. 
Cecil A. Blue of Lincoln University 
in Missouri opened the interesting 
general discussion which followed. 
The Director of the Association 
presented the delegates, giving 
briefly what each one has achieved. 
The entire audience was highly 
pleased to become better acquaint- 
ed with these visitors and to learn 
what they represent in the effort 
to save and publish the records of 
the Negro. 

At the Historian’s breakfast in 
the cafeteria of the Douglass High 
School on Sunday morning, Dr. W. 
Sherman Savage of Lincoln Uni- 
versity presided. Professor Elbert 
A. Harris of Livingston College 
delivered an address on the social 
relations of the Negro soldier in 
England during the Second World 
War. Professor D. E. Walker of 
the Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College discussed West 
Indian migratory labor. The gen- 
eral discussion further enlightened 
the audience on these two impor- 
tant aspects of recent history. Dr. 
Benjamin Quarles of Dillard Uni- 
versity made some remarks with re- 
spect to his recent research in the 
preparation of his biography of 
Frederick Douglass. 

At the last session in the Doug- 
lass High School Auditorium, with 
(Continued on page 71) 
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SOUTH WEST AFRICA AS A MANDATE 


The year 1935 may be taken as 
a ‘‘good’’ year. The education pic- 
ture was as follows: There were 
5,898 European pupils of school 
age. Of this number 5,575 were at- 
tending school. A total of 4,699 of 
these pupils were attending 63 
Government schools employing 181 
teachers, of whom only five were 
uncertified. The Government fur- 
nished 22 hostels where 1,275 of 
these pupils boarded at public ex- 
pense. There were also 59 private 
schools with 876 pupils, and em- 
ploying 89 teachers. Of the private 
schools 37 received subsidies, and 
36 teachers were uncertified. There 
were in addition 9 private hostels 
with 321 boarders.** 

But for the Natives! There were 
16,639 Native children of school 
age in the Police Zone in 1935. Of 
that number only 4,569 were at- 
tending schools. They were at- 
tending two Government schools 
(one of the two was for teachers), 
70 subsidized mission schools, and 
35 unaided mission schools. For 
this year there was a separate re- 
port for the Coloured. They had 
800 pupils attending one Govern- 
ment school, and 12 mission 
schools.®? 


THE FUTURE 


Now that the League of Nations 
has ceased to exist, and the United 
Nations has succeeded it in the 
field of international relations, the 
question arises as to what shall be- 
come of the territories held as B 
and C Mandates under the old 
League. 

Chapter XI of the Charter of the 
United Nations gives a statement 
of the policy regarding non-self- 
governing territories. Chapter XII 
makes provisions for the setting up 
of the international trusteeship, 
and Chapter XIII provides for a 
Trusteeship Council. Articles 77 
and 79 of Chapter XII are de- 


31Union of South Africa: Report of 
the Administrator of South-West Africa 
for the Year 1935, op. cit., p. 38. 
827bid., p. 41. 


(Continued from last issue) 
By Louis B. Hopson 


signed to take care of the future of 
Mandates, but the provisions con- 
tained therein are weak. They read 
as follows: 


ARTICLE 77 

1: The trusteeship system shall 
apply to such territories in the fol- 
lowing categories as may be placed 
thereunder by means of trusteeship 
agreements: (A) Territories now 
held under mandate; (B) Terri- 
tories which may be detached from 
enemy states as a result of the Sec- 
ond World War; and (C) Terri- 
tories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for 
their administration. 

2: It will be a matter for subse- 
quent agreement which territories 
in the foregoing categories will be 
brought under the trusteeship sys- 
tem and upon what terms. 


ARTICLE 79 

1: The terms of trusteeship for 
each territory to be placed under 
trusteeship, including any altera- 
tion or amendment, shall be agreed 
upon by the states directly con- 
cerned including the mandatory 
power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by a member of the 
United Nations, and shall be ap- 
proved as provided for in Articles 
83 and 85. 

Under provisions of these Arti- 
eles, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, on February 9, 
1946, invited all nations that held 
mandates under the League to 
place their mandates under trustee- 
ship. All the Mandatory Powers 
replied favorably with the excep- 
tion of the Union of South Afri- 
ca.*3 Again, on June 29, 1946, Sec- 
retary-General Lie wrote to these 
nations inquiring as to the pros- 
pects of trusteeship agreements. 
All Governments replied, and all of 
them eventually complied, again 
with the exception of the Union of 
South Africa. That Government 
requested that her case be put on 


33United Nations: BuLLeTIn Vol. I, 
p. 48. (December 24, 1946). 


the agenda for the next session of 
the General Assembly.** 

As early as the San Francisco 
Conference, in April, 1945, the 
Union Government through its 
delegation at the Conference, gave 
notice of its intention to raise the 
question, at the proper time, of the 
termination of its mandate and the 
incorporation of the Territory in 
the Union. Again at the London 
meeting of the General Assembly, 
in January, 1946, the leader of the 
Union delegation raised the ques- 
tion, but reserved the position of 
the Government pending consulta- 
tion with the inhabitants as to 
their wishes in the matter.*5 

The process of ascertaining the 
wishes of the inhabitants seems to 
have begun early enough. The 
wishes of the British subjects were 
revealed through the Legislative 
Assembly in two resolutions. The 
first of these was adopted on May 
14, 1942 and reads as follows: 

That this House respectfully 
requests His Honour the Admin- 
istrator forthwith to urge upon 
the Government of the Union of 
South Africa that the time has 
arrived for the termination of 
its Mandate over the Territory 
and that South West Africa be 
formally annexed to and incor- 
porated in the Union of South 
Africa upon such terms as to 
financial relations and political 
representation as may be mutu- 
ally agreed upon between the 
Government of the Union of 
South Africa and representatives 
nominated by this House.*® 
On May 8, 1946 the Legislative 

Assembly unanimously adopted a 

similar resolution. The wishes of 

the German inhabitants did not 
appear very important since they 
were not citizens. But an idea of 
how they felt was ascertained by 
talking to several German leaders. 


34United Nations: BULLETIN Vol. I, p. 
8. (November 4, 1946). 

35Union of South Africa: The History 
of A Mandate, op. cit., p. 1. 

887bid., p. 80. 
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They were reported as in favor of 
the annexation on the basis of these 
private ‘‘talks.’’ 


But to obtain the wishes of 303,- 
850 illiterate Natives spread over 
some 317,725 square miles of terri- 
tory was not so easy. The process 
was begun in December, 1945, and 
continued through April, 1946. It 
was done by the Native Commis- 
sioners in the areas outside the Po- 
lice Zone, and by the Magistrates 
of the districts within the Zone. 
The method was to consult the Na- 
tives (and Coloured) in tribal 
meetings after first winning over 
the chiefs or headmen in previous 
meetings. Agreements were given 
by oral consent, usually through 
the chief or headman. Result: In 
the areas outside the Police Zone 
all the 174,167 Natives agreed! In 
the Police Zone, some opposition 
was admitted, especially from the 
Hereros and two Reserves of Hot- 
tentots and one of Damaras. But 
the final count showed over two- 
thirds of the Natives and Col- 
oured in favor of annexation. Fi- 
nal results were given as 208,850 
in favor of annexation, 33,520 
against, and 56,790 not consulted.*” 
This was indeed one of the most 
remarkable plebiscites of modern 
times. 

On the basis of this ‘‘poll’’ the 
South African delegation made 
proposal for incorporating the 
Mandate in the Union to the Gen- 
eral Assembly which met October 
23, 1946 in New York City. The 
Assembly, after some discussion re- 
ferred the question to its Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee. The 
Fourth Committee referred it after 
discussion to Sub-Committee 2. In 
these meetings the delegates of all 
the nations except the United 
Kingdom were opposed, in varying 
degrees. The Indian delegation led 
the opposition, with Russians giv- 
ing close support. The discussion 
revolved around three questions: 
whether Articles 77 and 79 of the 
Charter made it compulsory that 
Mandatory Powers submit their 
Mandates to trusteeship, who were 
the nations directly concerned, and 


37Ibid., pp. 80-81. 


the validity of the ‘‘poll’’ conduct- 
ed by the South Africans. Gener- 
ally speaking, the American block 
took the position that all the na- 
tions were not directly concerned, 
and that the Charter did not com- 
pel States to turn over their Man- 
dates to trusteeship. The Russian 
block took the position that all 
members of the United Nations 
were directly concerned, and that 
the Charter made it mandatory 
that mandates be turned over to 
the United Nations, All delegates 
(except the United Kingdom’s) 
were of the opinion that the results 
of the ‘‘poll’’ were not valid, and 
were therefore unacceptable.*® 

On December 14, 1946 at its 64th 
plenary meeting, the General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution con- 
cerning the question of incorpora- 
tion. The resolution was passed by 
a vote of 37 in favor, none against, 
and nine abstentions. In the reso- 
lution the Assembly refused the re- 
quest stating that it did not con- 
sider the Africans of South West 
Africa to have secured political 
autonomy, or reached a stage of de- 
velopment enabling them to ex- 
press a considered opinion which 
the Assembly could accept on such 
an important question. It recom- 
mended that South West Africa be 
placed under trusteeship, and in- 
vited the Union of South Africa to 
prepare a trusteeship agreement 
for the consideration of the As- 
sembly.*® 


To this resolution Mr. Forsyth, 
head of the South African delega- 
tion, replied that his delegation 
would report back to the people of 
South West Africa and acquaint 
them with the contents of the reso- 
lution. He continued: ‘‘The Union 
Government reserves its position 
as the administering authority, and 
also its position on behalf of the 
people of South West Africa. In 
the meantime the Government will 
continue to administer the Terri- 
tory in the spirit of the man- 
date.’’4° 


388United Nations: BuLLETIN Vol. I, 
pp. 3-5. (November 25, 1946). 
89United Nations: BuLLETIN Vol. I, 


p. 48. (December 24, 1946). 
40Tbid., p. 48. 
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The Assembly is to be highly 
commended for its forthright deci- 
sion in the matter, and due credit 
should be given to India and Rus- 
sia for leading the fight. The pres- 
tige of UN has been enhanced. 
Small nations and colored peoples 
of the world have gained a measure 
of faith and confidence that UN 
will ultimately become an instru- 
ment for settling the problems of 
mankind in the spirit of fairness 
and justice. 

That the Union should have been 
assigned the Mandate in the first 
place is questioned by many au- 
thorities. Dr. Rayford W. Logan 
questioned the ‘‘process of reason- 
ing by which the Union could have 
been classified as an advanced na- 
tion capable of acting as trustee of 
backward people.’”4! 

Speaking at a meeting of the 
Fourth Committee of the General 
Assembly, November 15, 1946 
against the request of the Union 
Government for permission to in- 
corporate the Mandate, Mr. Volna 
of the Ukraine, said: ‘‘ Very little 
progress has been made in the 25 
years during which these territories 
have been entrusted to Mandatory 
Powers. The Territories are char- 
acterized by lack of freedom, a low 
standard of living, and lack of 
political liberty.’’*? Upon the same 
occasion Sir Maharaj Singh of the 
Indian delegation maintained that 

the record of the Union with re- 
spect to non-white people, both in 
the Union and in the mandated ter- 
ritory, did not justify the exten- 
sion of its sovereignty over African 
people.*8 

It seems then from the record 
that not only should the Union of 
South Africa not be allowed to an- 
nex the Territory, but UN should 
consider either giving it to a na- 
tion with a better record of han- 
dling colored people, or bringing 
it under the direct administration 
of the United Nations itself. 


41Logan, Rayford W., op. cit., p. 13. 
42United Nations: BULLETIN Vol. I, 
p. 3. (November 25, 1946). 
48Tbid., pp. 5-6. 
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NEW EVIDENCE ON THE MIS-EDUCATION 


OF THE NEGRO 


NE of the most persistent er- 
() rors in human thinking is 

the notion that geographic 
conditions determine the destiny 
of human society. Throughout the 
ages men have looked to the moun- 
tains, the seas, and sky; to the sun, 
wind, and rain for explanations of 
the rise and fall of great civiliza- 
tions. Likewise, the apparent back- 
wardness of many peoples is ex- 
plained by reference to the harsh- 
ness of mother nature. Perhaps, 
the varying element of truth in all 
these doctrines explains their 
dogged persistence. Perhaps, they 
flourish because man never ceases 
to be fascinated with the brilliant 
and capricious wonders of nature. 
Whatever the cause, crude geo- 
graphic determinism persists as a 
mischievous, and sometimes vicious, 
error in much of man’s thinking 
about mankind. 

In the stormy history of Negro- 
White relations in the United 
States, crude geographic determin- 
ism has been a convenient peg on 
which to hang much of the myth- 
ology, pseudo-science and deliber- 
ate misinformation about Negroes: 
Slavery, for two hectic generations 
before the Civil war, was defended 
on the thesis that the Negro race 
was biologically inferior to the 
Caucasian race, and that this in- 
feriority was due in some mysteri- 
ous way to the effects of the pecu- 
liar geographic conditions of 
Africa. Racial prejudice, which 
motivates segregation and discrimi- 
nation, the twin instruments of en- 
forced Negro inferiority, is kept 
alive, in part, by repetition of this 
same fallacious doctrine. 

There is, of course, little wonder 
that white persons, especially in 
the south, accept this teaching 
without question. It confirms the 
prejudices which they embrace to 
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believe that the peculiar geographic 
conditions of Africa have over the 
centuries ground inherited inferi- 
ority into the Negro race. But it 
is a source of amazement and alarm 
when Negroes are found to accept 
this doctrine without question. This 
was the writer’s experience a few 
days ago, when students in his In- 
troductory Sociology Class wrote 
that climate in Africa prevented 
the Negro natives from creating a 
great industrial civilization. 

Let us review the story. On a 
quiz near the beginning of the 
course, the instructor raised the 
following question : 

Negroes in Africa have not de- 
veloped a great industrial civiliza- 
tion because they live in a hot, 
humid, and monotonous climate. 
Discuss this statement in the light 
of our knowledge of Sociology. 

Half of the forty-seven students 
indicated agreement in toto or in 
part with the statement. Nineteen 
wrote that the hot, humid, and 
monotonous climate had discerni- 
ble effects upon the character, be- 
havior, and hereditary capacities 
of the Negro. A few contended 
that the climate precluded the need 
of an industrial civilization with- 
out affecting the natives in any 
special way. 

Hot, humid, and monotonous eli- 
mate, some of the students indi- 
cated, made the Negro natives in 
Africa biologically inferior. One 
typical contribution asserted : ‘‘ Ne- 
groes in Africa have not developed 
a great industrial civilization, not 
because of environment alone but 
because of ‘inheredity’.’’ In oth- 
er words, although climate is a 
limiting factor, hereditary racial 
inferiority is much more impor- 
tant. 

One student cushioned his con- 
clusion with becoming scientific 
eaution. ‘‘The hot, humid, and 
monotonous climate,’’ he wrote, 


‘‘has probably caused them to be 
sluggish and has limited their 
thinking or learning capacity.’’ 
Another put it in these words: 
‘‘The people have not developed 
very much in their education and 
learning abilities.’’ 

Most of the students, however, 
did not seem to believe that climate 
had induced hereditary racial in- 
feriority. They conceived that the 
‘‘hot, humid, and monotonous cli- 
mate’’ exercised a characteristic in- 
fluence on the behavior and per- 
sonality of the African natives. The 
absence of a great industrial civil- 
ization is thus a consequence of the 
typical modes of behavior and type 
of personality induced by the cli- 
mate. Thus according to this state- 
ment of the doctrine, the major 
causal force preventing creation of 
an industrial civilization is not 
lack of ability but rather the direct 
effect of the inhospitable and stulti- 
fying climatic environment. The 
following statements are typical of 
this viewpoint : " 

‘‘Africa is one of the richest 
countries of the world, in so much 
as natural resources are concerned. 
Yet because of the humid, hot, and 
monotonous climate, its inhabi- 
tants, comprised mostly of Ne- 
groes, are lazy, shiftless, and back- 
ward in many ways.’’ ‘‘Since the 
climate is hot, humid, and mo- 
notonous, it causes the Negroes of 
Africa to have little initiative to 
build a great industrial civiliza- 
tion.’’ ‘‘The humid climate in 
which they live tends to make them 
sluggish, and lazy.- There is no 

energetic response in them what- 
ever. It is so hot that they spend 
most of their time trying to keep 
comfortable.’’ ‘‘A person who lives 
in a warm climate such as Africa 
is usually sluggish, lazy, and hasn’t 
very much ambition to work as 
compared to the climate we live 
in”? 
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The typical African is pictured 
as lazy, sluggish and indolent, 
avoiding all unnecessary exertion 
and seeking refuge in rest from the 
debilitating heat and humidity. 
His life is motivated by none of the 
values and ambitions which mold 
and shape the behavior of persons 
in the cool and variable temperate 
zones. Although untold natural 
riches abound on every hand, he 
has no idea of their value and no 
interest in their use. 

But, as some of the students 
wrote, the” African climate pre- 
cludes the very necessity of an in- 
dustrial civilization. Nature pro- 
vides most of the necessities of life 
in easy, accessible abundance. ‘‘ The 
climate being as it is,’’ wrote one 
student, ‘‘inclines the people to 
live in the open as much as possi- 
ble.’’ There they find most of the 
necessary materials to sustain life. 
There is, thus, no climatic impera- 
tive to industrial invention and 
organization. 

But one student put it in these 
words, ‘‘. . . The culture is very 
low. There was no need for devel- 
opment and because of the unstim- 
ulating climate the Negroes didn’t 
have the spirit to advance.’’ An- 
other came straight to the point. 
He declared, ‘‘They need very lit- 
tle clothing and practically no 
houses at all.’’ Another student 
was more dogmatic about the role 
of climate; he wrote, ‘‘Climate 
plays a great role in the life, 
growth, and development of any 
group of people.’’ ‘‘In a_ hot, 
humid, and monotonous climate... 
there is only the inspiration to do 
the necessary activities to sustain 

life...” 

These cases illustrate how the 
American educational process tends 
to transmit the whole uncritical 
baggage of stereotype, half truth 
and pseudo-scientific dogma which 
constitutes so large a part of our 
changing and inchoate culture. The 
tendency seems to be two-fold. First, 
ready-made definitions of human 
and material situations are trans- 
mitted in toto. In the second place, 
the dynamic emotional character of 
these mental constructs tends to 


limit and to short-circuit critical 
analysis, As a consequence, think- 
ing and behavior in large sections 
of the population, including many 
Negroes, are controlled and made 
to conform to culturally defined 
norms. Let us examine the nature 
of the errors in thinking illustrated 
by these statements of the students. 

In the first place, the stereotype 
of Africa includes a false blanket 
generalization about the continent, 
climate, and the people of Africa. 
The students, evidently, consid- 
ered that the whole continent of 
Africa is monotonously alike. They 
seem to believe that all African na- 
tives are unmixed Negroes and are 
fashioned from the same racial and 
social mold. A second error in- 
duced by the stereotype has al- 
ready been alluded to. This is the 
tendency to make straight-line 
causal correlations between specific 
climatic conditions and specific 
kinds of social organization, per- 
sonality types, and hereditary ca- 
pacity. This phase of the stereo- 
type answers the question of why 
in the shifting panorama of chang- 
ing human civilizations. A third 
character of stereotype in this situ- 
ation is the invitation to action 
which they contain. They not only 
define situations in comprehensi- 
ble terms but they indicate appro- 
priate and culturally approved 
courses of action. That is our cul- 
ture defines for members of our 
society the proper wav to react to 
people who are biologically in- 
ferior, socially incompetent, and 
the possessors of inferior civiliza- 
tion. 

This whole situation may be 
duplicated in every department of 
our social life. The relations of 
labor and management, of nations, 
of divergent cultural, and religious 
groups, of social classes, and of all 
the other discernible segments of 
our society, are defined and con- 
trolled in large measure by the 
stereotypes and dogmas which are 
part of the content of our culture. 
To recognize them for what they 
are is both to define the problem 
of re-education and to indicate its 
dimensions and enormity. 
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The Unchanging Atti- 
tude Toward Africa 


Instructors report the enduring 
attitude of indifference of their stu- 
dents toward Africa and the readi- 
ness with which they reel off the 
usual falsehoods with which the 
traducers of the Negro race have 
indoctrinated the Negroes them- 
selves with respect to their own 
forbears. It is very difficult to sell 
an ‘‘educated Negro’’ a book on 
Africa. Such a volume is the least 
of all the books which he desires. 
He wants to hear of Europe and 
Europeanized America. The aver- 
age Negro student who is crassly 
ignorant of Africa and its people 
nevertheless ‘‘knows’’ all about it. 
To him Africa is blank so far as 
civilization is concerned. Those 
who enslaved the Negro said so, 
and it must be so. In the South 
today, the same rule holds. If a 
distinguished ‘‘gentleman’’ there 
says that the Negro is being treated 
humanely and justly, it is so, not 
because it is so, but because he says 
so. He cannot tell an untruth. On 
the other hand, a Negro may tell 
the truth, but it is not the truth be- 
cause the Negro tells it. A Negro 
cannot tell the truth. 

The enslaver of the Negro was 
eminently successful in two impor- 
tant undertakings. He taught the 
Negro a religion which made God 
a respecter of persons in that He 
ordained that the Negro should be 
the slave and the white man the 
master. In the same vein he added 
that the Negro came from the land 
of the benighted and he should 
thank God that he escaped the fate 
of remaining in that backward Af- 
rica. As a matter of fact the en- 
slaved African native was more 

highly civilized than the enslaver, 
although the latter was more mod- 
ernized and had more brute force. 

The enslaving class in America 
retarded the development of the 
United States for centuries, and in 
trying today to maintain customs 
and laws which are the badges and 
incidents of slavery their descen- 
dants constitute the worst stum- 
bling block in American history. 
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The United States 
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(Continued from page 50) 


peonage segregation, and economic 
repression, or expel the United 
States altogether. This the official 
staff and the nations belonging to 
the body would never do inasmuch 
as most of them are dependent 
on the United States for both 
loans and food to save them from 
starvation. The United States, in 
spite of all its alleged offenses, is 
the dominant figure in the United 
Nations and as long as it remains 
so that body will be a farce like 
the old League of Nations. At 
present the United Nations exists 
only to advance the medieval ide- 
ologies of the United States and 
Great Britain. 


The Inevitable Story 


(Continued from page 61) 


The one thing evident, is that 
the complete story of the world, 
the background of the people liv- 
ing today, must be drawn upon to 
complete one’s education and there 
is no way to avoid it even at the 
mother’s knee. No serious prob- 
lem can be solved by wishful think- 
ing. Truth is not advanced by en- 
couraging the make-believe. In the 
end we must face the whole truth 
and nothing but the whole truth 
to help us to think sanely and act 
wisely. 


French Politics and 


the Colonial Problem 
(Continued from page 65) 


dent, M. Vincent Auriol, on his re- 
cent inspection tour of Africa, by 
means of displaying placards and 
pennants. 

France with an estimated area 
of some 212,736 square miles and 
a population of approximately 40 
million inhabitants has an overseas 
Empire covering a total area of 
4,657,000 square miles, with a 
population of approximately 70,- 


147,000 inhabitants. During the 
past few months, the names of 
French Indo-China and Madagas- 
ear have been constantly in the 
news because of the rebellions tak- 
ing place in these widely separated 
areas. Whereas Madagascar has 
about 3,798,000 inhabitants, only 
about 25,000 of them are French. 
The natives are members of the 
Malagasy race, a branch of the 
Malay family. They are engaged 
chiefly in cattle raising and agri- 
culture. 

The announcement of the revolt 
in Madagascar came as a surprise 
to the outside world which had no 
inkling of the state of unrest among 
some of the natives. Despite the 
daily patrols and the mopping up 
expeditions carried out by French 
soldiers during May and June, the 
natives, estimated to consist of a 
band of some 6,000 men, continued 
their resistance. The tactics em- 
ployed in the region of Moramanga 
and Sahasinaka, two key points of 
rebellion, indicate that the natives 
were organized much after the 
fashion of the famed ‘‘Maquis’’ of 
World War II. At one point in 
the struggle, the natives seized por- 
tions of the railroad connecting the 
cities of Tananarive and Tamatave. 
Despite military operations, efforts 
were made, but in vain, to establish 
contact with the resisting forces 
with the idea, one might suppose, 
of effecting a peaceful settlement. 

This is not the first time that the 
island of Madagascar has been 
seething with revolt, for in 1672 
the natives rose up against the 
treatment received at the hands of 
representatives of the ‘‘Compagnie 
de 1’Orient’’ and a bloody massacre 
ensued. In 1896, the same year 
that Madagascar became a French 
colony, there was another outbreak 
on the part of the native popula- 
tion. 


Just how the French Govern- — 


ment in its very unsettled state 
proposes to solve this knotty prob- 
lem remains to be seen. Everyone 
acknowledges the fact that the 
mere putting down of the current 
rebellion will not remove the un- 
derlying cause of the revolt. 
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Thirty-Second Annual 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 66) 


President G. L. Harrison of Lang- 
ston University in the chair, Mrs. 
Jessie P. Guzman of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama, gave a useful di- 
gest of social contributions of Ne- 
gro women since 1940. She was 
followed by Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune who delivered an eloquent 
address emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the work of women in 
America, opportunities now at 
hand, and the duty to make them- 
selves equal to the occasion. These 
words were warmly applauded by 
the large audience of 1,600 persons 
and by even others who, although 
they could not enter the assembly 
room, were reached by the ampli- 
fying arrangements. The next 
morning at ten o’clock the Director 
addressed the student body in the 
same auditorium. He had also 
filled the engagement of addressing 
the students of Langston Univer- 
sity on Friday. 

There was a little difficulty in 
deciding where to hold the next 
annual meeting. The Director be- 
lieved that it would be advisable to 
meet next in Washington, D. C.; 
but others, just as much interested, 
suggested the Middle West and the 
East. It was contended, moreover, 
that during the early years of the 
Association most of these annual 
assemblies were held in the East, 
and it is now advisable to balance 
matters by holding them in the 
South and West for some time in 
the future. An urgent request was 
presented from Nashville, Tennes- 
see with strong support from the 
Tennessee State College and Fisk 
University, and it was voted to ac- 
cept this cordial invitation. The 
body as a whole, however, was not 
of the opinion that in widening the 
area for holding these conferences 
we should neglect the present in- 
terests of the organization in the 
East and thereby run the risk of 
losing as much in one quarter as 
may be gained in the other. 
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cious crimes committed against the helpless 

elements in the South, and some citizens are 
inclined to regard that section as hopelessly lost. 
Most juries in the South will not convict a white 
man for a crime against a Negro. Yet there is in 
the South a division of opinion as to its present pol- 
icies just as there was with respect to freedom and 
slavery before the Civil War. At that time this 
minority liberally disposed was overwhelmed and 


[ewe we hear many reports of the atro- 


silenced by the militant majority who forced all 


elements to leave that section or fall in line with 
the fire-eating secessionists who tried to establish 
the independence of the South. 

All parts of the South at that time had some 
Union sympathizers. The German element in 
Texas, encouraged by Sam Houston, opposed se- 
cession. New Orleans did not readily respond to 
the demands of secessionists dominant in other 
parts of Louisiana. Parts of Arkansas were de- 
batable ground. While Mississippi, Alabama and 
South Carolina more easily fell in line with the 
movement to dissolve the Union, here and there 
in Florida was considerable hesitation, and Yan- 
kees settled for business purposes in Georgia 
proved to be a difficult stumbling block for the 
Confederates. The Scotch-Irish Presbyterian and 
German elements of the Appalachian highland op- 
posed secession in North Carolina, set up the new 
state of West Virginia in the Old Dominion and 
kept East Tennessee divided and finally loyal to 
the Union. The same sentiment of these moun- 
taineers helped the Union to hold Kentucky and 
the German element was a deciding factor in pre- 
venting the success of secession in Missouri. 

Today there is rising in the South another mi- 
nority which would grant equality and justice to 
all men without regard to race, creed or color. 
Northern Texas and Oklahoma with the spirit of 
the West has not much time to devote to the back- 
ward practices of the deep South. Arkansas has 
a little of the same spirit but not too much of it. 
Louisiana under its backward leadership is not yet 
hopeless. Mississippi, although desiring to remain 
as backward as it is, does not desire to be so exten- 
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sively advertised as such by its demogogues in 
Congress. A promising minority in Alabama would 
like to trea* all people as human beings. Georgia 
is inclined also to soft-pedal the boasting of the 
deeds perpetrated by the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Columbians. South Carolina is growing weaker 
in its rage for the persecution of the Negro. North 
Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri have fearless leaders advocating varying de- 
grees of modifying the policies of those states to- 
ward the Negro. 

The important question now remaining is 
whether some crisis may soon come upon the coun- 
try to force a conflict between the oppressive ma- 
jority and the liberal element in the South and 
crush reform in that section as it happened before 
the Civil War. It is often said that the South it- 
self would have eventually abolished slavery if 
there had been no Civil War, because there was 
an ever increasing minority in that section working 
to show that the institution was unprofitable. Like- 
wise it is contended today that the South will 
gradually remove race distinctions, if it is not in- 
terfered with from without. But history does not 
show a single case of such magnanimity on the part 
of a class which has thus dominated and exploited 
the helpless. Such radical changes have always 
been effected by pressure from without. Complete 
change for the better has never come except in the 
case of some sort of revolution. Men are too self- 
ish to work out such a problem by mutual agree- 
ment. Of course, it is possible that in the course 
of time the minority now working at odds against 
the majority devoted to the social repression and 
exploitation of the despised class may so increase 
as to become the majority as it happened in the 
United States which was once  slave-holding 
throughout the nation. Such a triumphant out- 
come of the reversal of conditions once obtaining 
would be a social and political revolution. But 
even in that case force from without the circle of 
the oppressors of the weak would still be the domi- 
nant factor, either by moral suasion of the more 


enlightened elsewhere or by bloodshed in civil con- 
flict. 
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